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THE British govern- 
ment is about to 
start talks with Sinn 


E ; E = Fein and the Loyal- 
{I l | ist paramilitaries on 
a solution to the 
Í problems of North- 
| ern ireland. 
} They wili have little to 
ij offer. 

Today, 30,000 highly 
armed men and women 
stalk the streets of the 
North. 

l The British government 
is making no promises to 


" disarm them immediately 
and remove their bar- 


- ‘ = racks and watchtowers 
A from working class areas. 
In both Protestan 2nd 
Catholic areas there is a 
grinding poverty that 
comes from unemploy- 

ment and low wages. 
The North has 120% of 
the rate of pneumonia 
than in the rest of the Brit- 

ain. 

But John Major and Al- 
bert Reynolds demand 


we accept worse condi- 
tions while they award 
themselves big pay in- 


creases. 

All they can tell us is to 
‘respect the differences’ 
between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

They will let us wave 
linion Jacks and Tricol- 
curs as long as we 
Teave them with the 
wealth. 

They don’t care 
whether we want to learn 
the Irish language or dis- 


cover about King Billy— | 
just as long as we work 


for Big Mac wages. 

A new mood is devel- 
oping in the North after i 
the ceasefires. 

Many are asking ‘Why 
did so many die for so lit- 
tle’? $ 

Amongst many Protes- 
tants and Catholics there 
is a determination to over- i 
come the dead end poli- 
tics of republicanism and 
the bigotry of loyalism. 

For twenty five years 


we have been divided. 
Now is the time to fight 
for our class. 
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Behind the judicial appointments row... 


Judges picked to 
heir class. 


the ap- 


pointment of a President of the High Court 
which the Government found themselves 
in reveated how rotten the judicial system 
really is. 


Wis wes shown Cheely 


w poltccal pany 
set on what 
cies Stee from. 

Everrone of the judges 
on the rast Supreme Court 
came from a fee paying 
privare school. 


ether judges and so 
a massive degree of 


` Radges are chosen for life. 
uk most appointments 


lasting more than thirty 
years 
The Labour party did 
not want to challenge this 
system—but only to”get 
their cut of the patronage. 
One senior barrister at 
Kings ‘Inn spoke about what 
goes on behind the scenes. 
“More political appoint- 
ments are being made today 
than ever before, with one 
judge apppointed to the Cir- 
cuit Court because his wife 
is fendly with Albert." 
“People here have com- 
pletely accepted that politi- 
cal appointmnts will con- 
finue™. 


Who wears 
the wigs? 


HERE are some of 
the judges who have 
worked on Îreland's 
Supreme Court. 


Thomas Finlay ‘Age 
69). Eéccated x Clongowes 
upper class Jesuit school A 
Fins Gasl LE iam 195+ to 
1957. 

He refused to decrim- 
Norris case. 


Information 


He also ruled thar the 
Well WomenCenr= had no 
zenito give omtiniormztion 
en bonion. 

Tony Hederman:(Age 

Has been on the Su- 
oreme Court for over twenty 
wears. He was once the 
Treasurer of Fianna Fail. 


Judge Niall McCarthy 
(Age 66). Another ex- 
Clongowes boy. He de- 
fended Charlie Haughey in 
the arms trial and, lo and be 
hold, was appointed to the 
Surpreme Court by 
Haughey afterwards. 
Fiery: (gS) Cam. 

tty: (Age S3} Cim- 
paigned for Fianna Fail in 
K 


He represented SPUC in 
their case against the stu- 
dents who gave out infor- 
mation on abortion. 

Liam Hamilton: (Age 
64) He got appointed Chief 
Justice after issuing his re- 
port on the Goodman scan- 
dal which claimed that 
Albert Reynolds showed no 
political favouritism. 

Stood as a Labour Party 
candidate in local elections. 


Defend 
Susan 
O’ Keeffe 


Susan O'Keefe, the journalist who ex- 
posed the scandal behind Goodman In- 
ternational, is currently facing trial. 

She will come before a jury who will have to de- 
cide if she is in contempt of court for refusing to 
dische her wusces to Judge Hamilton during the 


Beef Tribunal. 


itis a disgrace that this prosecution is going ahead. 

This is a blatant case of victimisation: no one in 
Goodman International is on trial. 

The wher journalists who withheld their sources 


are not being prosecuted, 


Susan O'Keefe is being prosecuted because she 


dared expuse corruption. 


The National Union of Journalists is campaign- 


ing on her behalf. 


They plan to hold a sympathy picket on the day 


her trial starts. 


Messages of support should be sent to the National 
Union of Journalists, Liberty Hail. 

Petitions in support of Susan O'Keefe are avail- 
able from Socialist Worker, PO Box 1648, Dublin 8. 


serve t 


THE RECENT mess surroundin 


“It should have been a 
helluva a lot more’— 
Albert Reynolds, 
former dance-hall 
owner, on his £267 a 
week pay rise. 


“I have only to turn on 
my read or read, my 
Irish Times-to-seêthat 
particular mixture of 
self pity, whingeing, 
rolling revolution, that 
marks out a 
Trotskyite’—Eoghan 
Harris former PR 
agent for John Bruton 


“Teachers have aright 
to strike, but not dur- 
ing working hours’— 
Sibusiso Benghu, 
South Africa's ANC 
education minister 


Hell’s 
Bells! 


The Trinity branch of 
the Free Presbyterian 
church in Portavogie 
have confounded-the 
scientists-and distov- 
ered the exact location 
of Hell. 

Itis nine mines beneath 
the earth's surface under 
Siberia. The bible thump- 
ers lowered a micro- 
prons down a drilling 

ole in the area—and 
heard the screams! 

Maybe the poor devils 
heard that Big lan was 
coming. 


Larry 
the Lad 


LARRY Goodman is 
about to land the Job of 
Managing Director of 
Goodman International, 
making him the largest 
shareholder with 35% 
of the company. 

The deal is worth up- 
wards of £30 million to the 
beef cheat. 


AS RUAIRI 

Quinn leads 

the assault 
on the-publié sector 
it appears that his 
brother also has a 
great interest in at- 
tacking workers. 

In the British election 
year of 1992, Lochlann 
Quinn gave £2,500 to the 
Tory party. 

Ruairi’s brother owns 
the Glen Dimplex com- 
pany worth over £40 mil- 


lion. 

ALBERT 

Reynolds 

told the 
Beef Tribunal that 
his 4 years in Oppo- 
sition (1983 - 1987) 
were “spent devel- 
oping his own busi- 
ness”. 

Yet when Mig govern- 
ment were exposed sell- 
ing passports to those 
who would invest in the 
Reynolds-owned C & D 
Foods he changed his 
story. 

He told the Dail that he 
“had not been involved in 
the running of the com- 
pany for up to 14 years”. 

Either he can't add or 
heis aliar. Probably both. 


SOCIALIST 
WORKER re- 
cently 


printed a poster 
which compared the 


According to one 
banker who worked with 
Goodman, It was “hard to 
see Goodman allowing a 
situation in which he 
would not bo the largest 
sharoholdor”. 


{ 
i 
} 
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£70,000 per day 
wage of Tony 
O’Reilly to the £120 
per week of Karen 
O'Reilly. 

Well we got our fig- 
ures wrong. 

Bosses' magazine 
Business and Finance 
estimates that O'Reilly's 
personal wealth in- 
creased by £100 million 
last year. 

That means that an ex- 
tra £285,000 landed in 
O'Reilly's greedy trotters 
for every day of 1993. 


A RECENT 
funeral in 
Co. Cork at- 


tracted the attend- 
ance of 3 govern- 
ment ministers. 

__ Albert flew by private 


jet 


‘Labour's Miohäèt D, 
Higgins was flown from 
Paris by the Air Corps 
while Fianna Fail’s 
David Andrews de- 
scended from another 
Air Corps aircraft. 

“WE ARE cel- 

ebrating with 

Cc ham- 
pagne—it keeps the 
fashion industry go- 
ing”. y 

So said Louis 
Copeland after barris- 
ters voted to stay in the 
Middle Ages and keep 
their wigs and gowns. 


It appears that what- 
ever Larry won't allow, 
won't happen. 

By the way, he still 
owes £350 million to the 
banks although the ex- 
pected £10 milllon which 


er 


e 


ter ¢ 


Councils are having 


this new tax. 


For those who are in- 
terested you can pick 
up a wig and gown from 
Eouis for-around.£900. 

i SOCIALIST 

WORKER 
f would like to 
welcome home Jun- 
ior Social Welfare 
minister Joan 
Burton and her hus- 
band Pat Carroll. 

The pai have just re- 
turned from a three week 
launt around Zambia, 
Zimbabwe and Tanzania. 

Fortunately they didn’t 
have to put their hands in 
their pockets as the tax- 
payer paid for Joan as 
well as her (unelected) 
spouse, 

Those on the newly 
taxable unemployment 
benefit will undoubtedly 

e particularly pleased to 


See their mone% wel 
spent, y* well 


AS WE move 
towards 
M ar y 


Harney’s “low wage 
economy” the ruling 
class are getting 
more confident. 
_ Confident in cutting 
jobs but also confident, as 
Mercedes dealer Billy 
Duffy says, in spending 
money on themselves. 
Duffy’s sales for Mercs 
costing £60,000+ have 
doubled from last year 
while sales of £30,000+ 


he will probably get in 
costs and damages from 
the Beef Tribunal may 
help his repayments... 
Meanwhile an account- 
ant and a boning hall 
manager from two of 


can be 


ge 
onierence 


With non-payment 


bills at 70% the County d non- 

hard time enforcing : ; 

: pred the water s , 

The fax is blatantly: an promptly put on 
wiar 

er has 

No employ: ot 


todreland’srich; reports, 
£600 - £800 suits. 


idenis of the 
ate poured onto thie 


pif the 


again. Se 
he next meeting of- 
A Dublin Anti-Water 


itis open to repre- 
sentatives from all 
eharge 


BMW’s have risen by 
over 50%. 
Louis Copeland, tailor 


30% increase in sales o 


Champagne sales 
were less than bubbl 


.  APPARENTL' 
a tent is th 
only protec- 


tion allowed to th 
Catholic boy scouts; 
Their 


€ warns 
agains bringing con- 
doms to next year’ 
camping jamboree ir 
Holland. 


of this year. 


Did they give the 
workers a large bonuss 
No, they are going tc 
cut 300 jobs. 9? 
Although 9.6 millio 
may seen like a tid 
Sum to you and me it is 
a 16% drop in profits 
from last year. 


Goodman's Limerick fac- 

tories are being charged 

wih E.C. beef fraud. They 
re currenti 

£4,500 bail. KAAT 
Nothing to do with 

Larry, of course. 


Coalition in extra time 


THE Labour/Fi 


anna Fail coalition is starting 


to come apart. In the next few 
7 : wecks, Rey- 
nolds is sure to appoint Harry Whelehan ts 


the High Court. 
Whelehan was responsi- 
ble for the X case when he 
tried to detain a 14 year ald 
rape victim in this country 
lest she had an abortion, | 
He protected Reynolds 
connections with Goodman 
Dy tavoking a ruling that ail 
caNnet discussions were se- 


cert 

The Labour Party lost the 
battle because it never 
dared to exposeWhelehan 
for the bigot that he was. 

Any questioning about 
Whelchan would quickly 
have led to an examination 
of the right wing upper class 


record of Irish judges. 

But the row over 
Whelchan is only a sign of 
the times. 


Pressures 


The Coalition is starting 
to come apart because they 
cannot handle the new pres- 
sures that are building up. 

Major battles are loom- 
ing in the public sector over 
privatisation. 


x 


EIGHTY tho 


usand people protested in London 


last mont 


against the Criminal Justice Bill. The demonstration was 


attacked by the cops and even journalists covering the event 


were beaten 


In the South the Public Order Act, which attacks the right _ 


up. 


to protest in the same way as the Criminal Justice Bill in 
Britain, has been in place for nearly a year. 


Sex, 


lies and 


stickers 


A LARGE number of stickers which claim 
that condoms spread AIDS have begun to 
appear in Dublin in recent weeks. 


The stickers claim that 
the HIV virus can be 
transmitted across the mi- 
croscopic pores in a con- 
dom. 

Mags Geraghty of AIDS 


PROTEST 
OVER RATS 


TENANTS from the 
Moss Street/Glouc- 
ester Street flats in 
Dublin and the local 
branch Socialist 
Worker have taken 
action over rat Infes- 
tation in the estate. 

A very vaal protest waa 
mounted outside the corpo- 
ration ouildings on 
Fichamble Strect. 

The pretnaters insisted on 
talking to a representative 
from the corporation and 
during the meeting they 
were given assurances that 
the problem would be inves- 
tigated. A 

The corporation has met 
zome of the demands. 

The campaign organisers 
have decided to wait and sce 
if all the demands will be 
met. If not. they intend to 
continue their protests. 


Alliance Dublin rejects 
these claims as “very dan- 
gerous lies”. 

She explains that the vi- 
rus is very fragile and that 
it can only escape from a 
condom if the condom 
bursts during intercourse. 
The virus cannot move of its 
own accord. 

Jt has to be transferred in 


the male semen, which can- 
not pass through the barrier. 

AIDS Alliance links the 
appearance of these stickers 
to a number of recent inci- 
dents, such as a well organ- 
ised campaign which de- 
stroyed safe sex advertise- 
ments on the DART. 

Ms Geraghty is ex- 
tremely worried about the 
effects of such fundamental- 
ist misinformation. 

“It’s taken us more than 
a decade to begin to get the 
message across about safe 
sex, and now these people 
are putting lives at risk. 

“When will they realise that 
condoms are a health issue?” 


Incinerator puts lives at risk 


ANANGRY public meeting was held in Ringsend 
in Dublin to protest at proposals for a massive 


incinerator. 


‘The privately owned incinerator would burn7,500 tonnes 
of hospital waste per year—the equivalent of all the hospi- 
tal waste produced in Wales. According to the company the 
waste would indude “human or animal tissues, needles and 


infectious waste” 


Residents of the area are angry at the proposals which 
wil put local lives at risk. Apart from the pollution of the 
burning waste there is also the risk of spillage as the waste 
is transported through residential areas. 

{cal peuple also pointed out that the incinerator would 
be buit on the docks which would allow commercial waste 
to be imported from other countries, 

‘Shere were “rong calls from the audience for militant 


actkm. 


One woman declared that if Mr, Rogers (the developer) 
‘days a brick for any incinerator, D'I bury him under it”, A 
call for “civil rights action” to stop the plan was strongly 


applauded. 


Militant action is necessary, Councillors should be lob- 
bied but they cannot be trusted. 

A well organised demonstration outside City Hall at the 
time of the vote is more effective than any private lobbying, 


Reynolds had hoped that 
the anger against thls gov- 
ernment could be deflected 
onto Labour and that the 
Northern ceasefire would 
boost the standing of FF. 

But the polls show that 
while Labour is despised for 
its sell-outs, workers are 
not turning to the old right 
wing populism of FF. 

This government is weak, 
divided and can be beaten. 

The huge student demon- 
stration against poverty and 
overcrowding on Novem- 
ber | 7th should:go to“the 
gates of Dail Eireann. 

it is time that the over- 
paid Ministers got a taste of 
the anger of the streets. 

Inside the ESB and 
Telecom, the defeatist mes- 
sage of the union leaders 
that nothing can be done 
about the mass sackings 
should be resisted. 

Any group of workers 
who fights today will get mas- 
sive support from those who 
hate this rotten government 


Family 


BISHOP Cum- 
miskey is worried 
about family values. 

He claims that the legali- 
sation of homosexuality and 
possibility of divorce are a 
major danger to children. 

Bishop Casey used to 
make the same speeches 
while refusing to look after 
his own son that had been 
born outside wedlock. 

lf Bishop Cummiskey is 


Socialist Worker 


but now it was 


Washington. 

Republican politics are shifting 
from the militancy of the streets to 
looking for the egr of the powerful. 
Andie: titre powerful,then- tr 
President of the US, whe republicans 
believe can be lobbied to support a 
‘struggle against sectarian oppres- 
sion. 

They are wrong. The man who or 
ters a blockade of Cuba for stand- 
ing ug for its independence, ts hardly 
likely to castigate John Major for be- 
haviour of the British army. 
<- Nor is Edward Kennedy, 
stands over racist practices of ex 
duding blacks from parts of South 
Boston, going to do much about dis- 


the deployme 

» sn they showed their contempt for 
f i Fee 1E those who try lobby the rich and 

gates of the White House in 


- socialist that promotes workers | 
 dnity against hath Hie rotten states | 
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ent announced. 
ient af the parachute 
regiment in West Belfast. By doing. 


powerlil into ticking off their fiends. 

Nationalism in Northern ireland 
has reached a dead end.Aiter the hil- 
ure of the armed struggle, it no: | 
tries to pretend t a REA, 

class anf) aManthehoutc 
ERS ght wing poll- | 
ticlans who attack workers in their: 
own countries, 

Despite all the bitterness of the 
last twenty five years a worker on: 
the Falls Road has more in common | 
with those on the Shankill than ei- | 
ther of them have with Albert Rey- 
nolds. ©. Beas 
The way has now opened for a. 


ofa partitioned lratand. 


values? 


genuinely concerned about 
the welfare of children, he 
might like to investigate why 
his fellow Bishop, Cathal 
Daly, who knew that a Fa- 
ther Brendan Smyth was 
abusing children, never did 
anything about it 


Lectured 


Irish Bishops have always 
lectured ordinary people 


about their morality while 
turning a blind eye to the 
greed of the Irish rich who 
make fortunes out of sack- 
ing workers. 

Every right winger today 
says they are for ‘family val- 
ues’. 

It is a code word for op- 
posing any sexual freedom. 

People who think that 
they have every right to ex- 
press their sexuality in the 
way they choose, are less 
likely to blindly accept the 
authority of a bishop or a 
boss. 


Appeal reaches 


£6,368 


SOCIALIST WORKER 
has been getting a 
great response onthe 
streets. 

Hundreds of people are 
delighted to see a paper 
which boldly states that 
this government are a 
bunch of greedy hypo- 
crites. 

Thé-main-politicat par- 
ties now all get state fund- 
ing worth hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. 

They have influential 
supporters in RTE and on 
the editorial boards of 
newspapers. 

So when Pat Kenny 
does a phone-in in which 
thousands of people voice 
their anger at the politi- 
cians pay hikes—Fianna 
Fail can crack the whip 


for the rich” 


and try to prevent it hap- 
pening, again. 

When Susan O'Keeffe 
revealed the corruption at 
the top of society, she was 
punished with the threat 
of jail. This is an attempt 
to intimidate other jour- 
nalists from doing similar 
work, 

There is no restraint on 
Socialist Worker telling the 
truth about what is hap- 
pening in Ireland. 

That's why it is urgent 
that we succeed in our ap- 


two weeks, 


ses. 


Help us raise 
£10,000 for a 


fortnightly 


“Socialist Worker is the only - 
paper that tells it like it is. The 
rest are owned by the rich 


—Terry Mallin, TEAM craft worker 


peal to raise money for a 

fortnightly, paper., 
From*995"Sorialist 

Worker will appear every 


It will carry the most up 
to date reports and analy- 


It will educate a new 
generation into the ideas 
that people like Connolly 
and Larkin fought for. 

We appeal to our read- 
ers to make every effort 
in the next month to give 
generously to this fund. 
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As the US protects Haiti’s rich--- 


The masses 


take revenge 


THE PEOPLE of Haiti are celebrating the 
return of President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide, in exile since the military coup 


in 1991. 


Many Haitians also welcomed the arrival of US 
troops and used their presence as a signal to destroy 
ail traces of the military regime which has murdered 
4.000 people in the past three years. 


Crowds stripped police 
anc anny buildings in the 
city of Cap Haitien and 
burnt thousands of police 
and pison records. 

They captured police tor- 
turers and farced the local 
police chief to hide in a 
sewer. 

Outside of the home of 
the local military com- 
mander the crowd piled up 
the army band's instru- 
ments. 

They ever get rid of the 
band's music sheets saying, 
“Tt was their music—we 
dent seed to hear it 
aavmore™. 

Tze pelica chief Michel 
Francois fled the country 
because he feared being 
aled in a popular uprising. 


Resigned 


Wher the hated ruler 
Raoul Cedras resigned he 
was jeered by hundreds of 
peopie as he tried to make 
his “farewell” speech. 

Bur the US troops re- 
sponded to the popular up- 
nsiag by declaring that they 
would not tolerate “mob 
ruler: 

The US army did not in- 
tervene when gunmen from 


the night wing FRAPH mi- 
litia shot down pro-Aristide 
demonstrators in Port-au- 
Prince. 

Instead they stood guard 
at the avenues leading to the 
rich suburb of Petionville. 

The ruling class which 
the US army protects is the 
same class which backed the 
coup against Aristide. 

Micky Mullaney, a Mi- 
ami businessman who owns 
hotels in Haiti said of 
Aristide: 

“When he decided to 
Taise the minimum wage 
from $2 a day to $5 over- 
night we knew he would de- 
stroy us.” 


Slums 


Haiti is the poorest coun- 
try in the Western hemi- 
sphere. 

Alongside the wealth of 
Petionville lies the poverty 
of the slums of Cite Soleil. 

Three quarters of the 
population are out of work 
and, as desperation grows, 
people have been trampled 
to death in food riots. 

Health organisations esti- 
mate that two out of every 
five Haitian children are 
HIV-positive. 


US deal lets 


THE DEAL which ex-US President Carter 


reached with the regime in Haiti includes 
an amnesty for the butchers who have 


killed 4,000 people. ; 

The US allowed the main military leaders— 
Cedras, Francois and Biamby—to enjoy an “carly 
and honourable retirement”. 

Clirtes. and Caner want to stabilise the country to pre- 
ve atatia from toppling the local rulers. ; 

Amd they want to stop the flow of refugees fleeing to 
the (5 

Wher the rale of refugees reached 2,000 a day Clinton 
was forced ty consider invading Haiti. 

The Carer deal aliowed him to avoid a confrontation 
with Cedras , 

Under the agreement the IJS hopes to make cosmetic 
changes tn the army and to use Aristide to pacify the 
masses. 

Aristide retumed te Haiti calling for “reconciliation” 
and asking his suppeaters not to take revenge on the mili- 


He will now be surrounded in office by the military and 
the representatives of big business--the very people who 
supported his overthrow in 1991. 

Clinton wants to make sure Aristide now drops his poli 
cies of redistributing wealth. But the peaple of Haiti will 
not forget the reasons why they supported Aristide in the 
first place—to end the poverty and repression thal has been 
their lot under successive military rulers. 

Hopefully they will now take the fight for liberation 
into their own hands, 


US President Clinton 
has ne intention of ending 
this poverty. 

He is determined that 
the country will remain a 
source of cheap labour 
and profits for US multi- 
nationals. 

The welcome which the 


as, 


THE NUMBER of 
deaths from the 
outbreak of pneu- 
monic plague in 
Surat in India has 
reached 50 and is 
continuing to rise. 

This plague is a more se- 
vere form of bubonic plague. 

Also known as The Black 
Death, bubonic plague killed 
25 million people in Europe 
in the 1340’s—a third of the 
population at the time. 

The plague bacteria is 
spread by fleas on wild ro- 
dents. The danger becomes 
lethal when the plague 
spreads to, and kills, urban 
Tats, 

Then the plague can 
spread rapidly to humans. It 
is highly contagious and can 
be passed simply by cough- 
ing or sneezing. 

The tragedy is that the lat- 
est outbreak of plague could 
have been avoided. 

It happened because of a 
combination of government 
cutbacks and the dire pov- 


eny in which many Indians 
live. 


LMF a 


GET OFF 


US troops received in 
Haiti could soon give way 
to hostility. 

After all British troops 
were welcomed in North- 
ern Ireland in 1969 by 
Catholics who were being 
attacked by Loyalist 
mobs. 


W 


Tuas “work DEBT | 
$,1.700, 000,000,005. 


: HIRD WORLD A BREAK 
LMF WORLD® BANK 


a TAFIR BACKS 


EIGHT hundred people marched in Dublin in 
debt in the Third World. The Debt and Development Coalition 
were protesting at the squeeze put on poorer countries by the 
World Bank. Total official aid to the Third World last year was 
$57 billion. Debt repayments were $143 billion. 

Less than 10 per cent of aid goes on basic needs like health, 
clean water, primary education and sanitation. 
million children died from preventable disease 


India’s plague -= a 


The government closed 
the plague surveillance unit 
in 1987. Health cuts led to a 
shortage of doctors and hos- 
pital beds. 

Important restrictions 
meant that there was not 
enough tetracycline in the 
country. 

This is used to make anti- 
biotics against the plague, 
which, if used quickly, can 
reduce the risk of death to 
less than five per cent. 


Helpless 


The shortage meant that 
hospitals in Bombay and 
New Delhi soon ran out of 
antibiotics, 

Doctors were helpless in 
trying to stop the spread of 
the plague. 

The govemment rushed in 
enough tetracycline to make 
20 million doses of antibi- 
otic—_too late. 

The terrible conditions in 
which many Indians live left 
them wide open to the risk 
of an epidemic. 

Millions live in shanty 
towns or on the streets in the 
main cities. Surat, where the 


ut the same troops 
M soon shooting down 
Catholics and became 

din the ghettoes. 
KER US Rance in Haiti 
could soon be firing on 
the very people who now 
welcome them as “libera- 
tors”. 


NOW? 


& 


Sepiember against 


Last year 14 
S. 


plague started, has a popu- 
lation of 1.5 million - big- 
ger than Dublin. 

But half of them are 
crammed into shanty towns 
surrounded by rubbish tips 
and open sewers. 

Conditions like these are 
a breeding ground for 
plague-carrying rats. 

The overcrowding means 
that once it Starts, the plague 
ve like wildfire, ` 

leumonic plague is not 
the only disease making a 
frightening comeback. 

Deaths from malaria, 

cholera and tuberculosis 
(TB) are all on the rise. 
__ Some scientists claim this 
is because bacteria are be- 
coming more resistant to 
Medicines, 

But the reality is that these 
Conditions are Spreading be- 
cause of the increased pov- 
erty caused by the economic 
crisis. 

Cholera waas a world- 
wide disease in the last cen- 
tury. 

a was controlled by pro- 
wee clean water and 
roper sanitation, and b 

building sewage systems. 


„America’s "ruler 
J FRAPH Rave been elase tothe 
pont ener jn hiding, Haltian military for dec. 


ades. Oe 
<> Fhe US bac 


ieast tive on patie ae i 
night patrols t rough Paani e whl 
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ITALY: HUGE PROTEST 
AT PENSION CUTS 


i ffice, Italy's right 
FIVE months after taking O ’ ric 
wing government is facing huge opposition 
from workers. 

The government put fascists into ministerial office for 
the first time since the second world war. 

Berlusconi’s government has tried to cut state pensions, 

They want to scrap the index linking pensions to the 
rate of inflation. ? 

On October 14, Italy saw one of its biggest stoppages 
in protest. 

i Even the management of FIAT said: “the scale was 
quite different to its predecessors”. 

In Milan, for example, 200,000 people squeezed into 
the main square. ; 

Berlusconi’s own workers in Fininvest joined the gen- 
eral strike. 

In Sardinia, thousands turned up outside Hios villa 
and one protestor carried a placard which read 
“Berlusconis Wig: 42 rooms, sea view—but-our pen- 
sious are cut”. 

Ahad workers’ militancy is causing splits in the ranks 
of the fascists. 

The thugs who control the youth wing are threatening 
to break away and form their own organisation. 

But Fini, the leader of the fascists is sticking with 
Berlusconi because they are scared of a break. 
cde mies government is now in a corner and 

opp. . 
ane tragedy is that the mian left wing organisation, 
5 Tee concessions by backing job cuts and 


They know however that the mood that is developi 
in Italy could Spin out of their control. č 


se of poverty 


But i i 
Tow Practically non-existent. 


now it is returning in 
areas like southern Russia So pneumonia spreads 
b faster and victims have no 


cutbacks in such s din 
by governments Seca T 
brace the “free market” since 
the revolutions in 1989, 


alaria kills two childr, 
every minute, Itis spread E 


bites from infected 

\ mosqui- 
toes and kills a Million ans: 
ple every year. S 


Country 
Pneumonia can be treated 


by penicillin. 

“ ut it kills between 
,000 and 50,000 People a 

year in an “advanced” coun- 

try like the United States. 


penaus 

the other hand, shel- 
ters and facilities for the 
thousands of homeless are 


and eastern Europe 
places have seen access to treatment. 


These 

Ireland is not immure +0 
the return_of “eradicated” 
diseases, 

TB is a disease that was 
Virtually wiped out in Ireland 
in the 1940s and '50s, by 
increasing health spending 
and by improving living 
conditions through slum 
clearances. 

Now, however, TB has re- 
tumed. 

At 18 cases per 1,000 peo- 
ple, Ireland has one of the 
highest rates of infection ia 
Europe. 

Again, the cause is the 
poverty in which people are 
forced to live through mass 
unemployment, coupled 
With cutbacks in the health 
Service, 

TB in Ireland, like the 
Plague in India or other dis- 
eases that are on the increase, 
1S not a testament to new “bi- 
onic bacteria”. 

itis an indictment of a syS- 
tem that says people's health 
and lives are expendable, 
while profits are not. 


Fight the attacks on public 
sector workers 


THE HATCHETNMEN 


THE Coalition is 
planning an all-out 
attack on public 
sector workers. 

Inthe ESB a US consult- 
ant group, McKinseys. has 
Semanded 3.295 redundan- 
ses. They want to cut back 
on overtime earnings by in- 
troducing ‘yellow pack’ 
contract staff. 

They want to slash shift 
allowances by having a 
‘flexible’ day that ranges 
from four to ten hours. They 
care little about how this 
will affect workers’ families 
and social commitments. 

In Telecom, the Commu- 
nication Workers Union has 
discovered proposals to 
sack over 3,000 workers. 
The Coalition want Telecom 
to link up with some big 
multi-national. 

One possible partner is 
the anti-union firm Cable 
and Wireless. 

This is a company that 
brings its staff into highly 
illuminated domes for evan- 
gelical type brainwashing 
sessions. 


Invented 


Fianna Fail’s hard man 
Brian Cowan has invented 
a number of reasons for 
stepping up the attacks on 
the publio scetor- 


E The Public sector is in- 
efficient. In reality the ESB 
charges one of the lowest 
prices for electricity in the 
whole of Europe. ‘ 
The company is prohib- 
ited from making a profit 
put according to Paul 
Sweency, author of Public 
Enterprise and Privatisa- 
tion, it puts away an aver- 
age of £55 llon SE year 
on depreciation charges. 
Telecom Eireann has un- 
dertaken a complete mod- 


THE Coalition have sent a 
number of hatchetmen into the 
public sector to organise the 
attacks on workers. 

_ Allof them are on huge sala- 
ries. 

E ALFIE KANE: is the head of 
Telecom. He is on a contract salary of 
more than £100,000 a year. 

He is one of the Thatcherite managers 
who oversaw the privatisation of British 
Telecom. 

Kane has already demanded a mini- 
mum of 2,000 job losses at Telecom. 

He has totally excluded the union 
members from any discussion on where 
the company is going. 


E NOEL HANLON: has just landed the 
job as chief executive of Aer Rianta. 
Hanlon is a personal friend of Albert Rey- 
nolds and is a vicious anti-union employer. 

He tried to break the SIPTU -union at 
his ambulance plant in Longford. 

When he failed he closed the plant down 

and moved to Liverpool. 
E JOHN BEHAN: is the hero of the right 
wing press because of his battle with 
TEAM workers. Behan came from Wa- 
terford Glass where he forced through 
wage cuts. 

That company is owned by Tony 
O'Reilly who coincidentally also owns 
papers like the Star and the Irish Inde- 
pendent which have been praising 
Behan. 


Union leaders who don’t organise 


THE union leaders at 
the ESB and Telecom 
are doing little to or- 
ganise their members 
to resist these at- 
tacks. Instead they 
are trying to co-oper- 
ate with management 
proposals. 

In the ESB, union lead- 
ers have already con- 
ceded that there will 
have to be job losses. 
But Phil an ESB worker, 
puinied out ‘You won't 
get rid of 3,000 jobs by 
natural wastage—we are 
going to have to resist 
the sackings”. 

In Telecom, the CWU 


pany. 


few years. 


E The Public Sector is rid- 
dled with debt. State com- 
panies have had to under- 
take huge borrowings be- 
cause the government never 
put up money for their in- 


to repay. 


and the CPSU have re- 
treated from outright op- 
position to privatisation. 
They now agree to multi- 
nationals taking a 30 per 
cent stake in the com- 


Pat, a union activist in 
Telecom, said “ That will 
only be the first step to 
outright privatisation. 

“That is what hap- 
pened in Greencore, 
Once they get a step in 
the door, they will go for 
full privatisation after a 


"The union has been 
trying for years to get on 
the inside track with 
management. But we 


land's telephone network— 
but they handed it out in 
loans which Telecom has 


Despite this, the govern- 
ment has taken out £140 


have learnt from the Pro- 
gramme for National Re- 
covery that this only 
leads to job losses inthe 
public sector’. 

Dave, aCPSU member 
in Telecom said, “ We 
should be organising 
the membership to re- 
sist now. The job of the 
union is not_to recom- 
mend one shark like 
AT & T over another like 
Cable and Wireless. 

“There should be 
mass meetings to ex- 
plain to the members 
what is going on. We 
should be out on the 
Streets campaigning 
against privatisation”. 


@ There is a need for more 
competition. This is an ex- 
cuse for Fianna Fail to let 
some of its friends ‘cherry 
pick’ the profitable areas of 
public sector business. 


wants special favours be- 
fore its competes. 

Ryanair, which is chaired 
by the ex-FF Minister Ray 
McSharry, made sure that 
Aer Lingus could not com- 


lic sector workers —Fianna 
Fail want to open the way 
to privatisation. 

His government knows 
that there are massive prof- 
its to be made over the next 


ernisation of Ireland's tel- 

ecommunication network. 
h now makes an annual 

profit of £173 million. 


How to stop sexual harassmeitt 


CODE of Practice against 
sexta harassment in the 
workplace has recently ben 
introduced by the Departmen 
of Equality and Law Reform. 
The Onda destier Arual harass- 
ment as “unwanted corduc ofa sexual 


ats includes everything from sug 
comments 


gestive to urwarted physi- 
cal contact such as groping or 
sexual assault. 


so 
ployment Equality Agency (EEA), The 
fae ei of these are from women. 
s is only the tip of the iceberg. 
Most incidents of harassment ze 


of intimidation or of losing your job. 
On-going harassment can make life 
a misery for women workers. T 
One case reported to tho EEA in- 
volved a woman who worked in an of- 
fice where pornographic centrefolds 
were constantly on display to insult and 
humiliate her. 
Other cases involved more serious 
sical harassment that forced women 


Bi ba their jobs. 


Bullying 


pE gae ae ae in 
Du year found 

pee: Ea contract staff 
feel particularly vulnerable. They feared 
not only sexual harassment but all typos 
of intimidation and bullying. 

Many cases of harassment are per- 
petrated by people in senior positions 
such as supervisors and managers. 
This explains why so many go unre- 
ported. 


The Code of Practice relies on em- 
ployers to implement and supervise it. 

Since these same employers are the 
most frequent offenders itis unlikely that 
it will be effective. 

The code will become law in the next 
year. 

However well-meaning it might be, it 
is impossible to get rid of sexual har- 
assment by legislation alone. 

The sexual harassment that occurs 
in the workplace cannot be separated 
from the general sexism that pervades 
all of society. 

This tells us that women are second- 
class citizens and sex objects. 

In recent years, Irish women have in- 
creasingly fought back by demanding 
tho rightto equal pay, contraception and 
abortion rights. 

Sexua! harassment and intimidation 
are combated most effectively by 
women exercising their strength as or- 
ganised workers. 

It makes no sense to rely on a boss 
to safeguard workers’ dignity while the 


same boss may be attacking their pay 
and conditions. 

Workers are more likely to achieve 
results when they rely on their own 
strength as organised trade unionists. 

Four years ago in Oxfordshire in Eng- 
land, more than 1,300 postal workers 
went on strike after a woman cleaner 
was assaulted by a supervisor and 
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mark. 

It is estimated that with 
the expansion of the tel- 
ephone service and the 
growth of information tech- 
nology business in Telecom 


vestment programmes. million as a dividend from Private industrialistshave pete with it on the route to few years. will increase by over four 
peon sie 1989. no intention of competing Stansted in London. Ireland at the momenthas times. 

- rivate businessmen are on running a bus service to one of the lowest number of The sharks who back FF 

Modernise pampered by the Irish state. parts of Leitrim or Mayo— Attacks telephone users inthe whole are looking for a chance to 

In the 1980s, £4.5 billion but they would love to grab of Europe. make quick profits from the 

Millions in EU grants was handed out to these some of the high fare pay- Cowan's lies are an at- There are only 25 phones break up of the ESB and the 

were given to the Irish gov- bosses in the form of tax ing routes in Dublin. tempt to hide the real rea- per hundred people here privatisation of parts of 
ernment to modernise Ire- breaks and grants. Private industry also son for the attacks on pub- compared to 55 in Den- Telecom. 


Photo: Jonathon Pratschke 
management failed to act. 

As a result of the strike the harasser 
was removed to another area and de- 
moted. 

Such action does immeasurably 
more to break male workers away from 
sexist ideas and combat harassment 
than asking their boss to implement a 
code of practice from the top down. 
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| battle. 


| Theatre company. 


: Column. 


LAST month Peter O’Connor from Waterford City travelled 


to Spain to commemorate the stand of the International 
Brigades in the battle of Jarama. 


In 1937, anti-fascists 
from all over Spain 
joined with thousands of 
members of the. Interna- 
tional Brigades to defeat 
Franco’s forces in this 


It stopped the fascists 
entering Madrid until 
two years afterwards. 

Peter’s journey was spon- 
sored by Waterford Glass 
workers, the local Trades 
Council and the Red Kettle 


The Irish contingent in 
the International Brigades 
was known as the Connolly 


Today Peter is one of the 
few survivors of that col- 
umn. 

After he returned to Wa- 
terford, he spoke to Social- 
ist Worker about his experi- 
ences as a socialist and his 
views about today. 


Left Wing 


Peter grew up in a repub- 
lican family. 

“I was an enemy of British Impe- 
rialism and international capitalism 
from my youngest days. 

_ “Thad joined the Fianna in 1922, 
‘and the IRA in 1929”. 

In the 1930s, there was a ferment 
of left wing ideas in Ireland. 

Hundreds of Protestant workers 
in Belfast joined the left wing Repub- 
lican Congress organisation. 


Peter tells what happened. 

“In 1934 hundreds of Protestant 
| workers, supporters of the Republi- 
can Congress came to Bodenstown. 
But they were attacked by the Re- 
publicans, so I resigned and joined 
the Republican Congress”. 

The Protestant workers had car- 
ried a banner with the words “Break 
the Connection with Capitalism” 

“We had one of the biggest 
branches of the movement in Water- 
ford, sending elght delegates to the 
conference in Rathmines”. 

The branch helped to organise a 


_ strike of 1,200 building workers. 


Regular mass meetings were held 
and after one of them prolonged ri- 
oting broke put between the strik- 
ers and the police. 

“J had to emigrate following the 
Republican Congress, so I was in 
England, working in a Rubber plant 
in Willesden. 

“I took part in marches against 
fascism” 

At the time, the British Union of 
Fascists led by Oswald Mosley was 
organising marches of blackshirt 

| contingents In East London claim- 
| ing that “the Jews were taking away 
| jobs”. 

The local Communist Party de- 
cided to build barricades in Cable 
Street and called on local dockers 
and the people of the area to stop 

| Mosley’s blackshirts. 

| “The demonstration against 
Mosley was the biggest collection of 

| workers I have ever seen in my life. 

| “The police took the side of 

| Mosley and attacked the workers— 

| but the police lost. 

| “Mosley never succeeded in 

| marching. All the Irish lads were 


right up the front”. 

Afterwards Peter attended meet- 
ings in support of the Spanish repub- 
lic: 


- “When I heard Frank Ryan‘ was ` 


going over to fight, I decided to join 
him. 

“It was a great experience and a 
privilege to fight with socialists and 
anti-fascists from all over the world. 
I’ve been proud of it all my life—I 
never regretted it for a moment” 

Taking a stand against Franco in 
Ireland in the 1930s required some 
courage. 

The bishops, Fine Gael and the 
Irish Independent spread rumours 
about the rape of nuns and the burn- 
ing of churches. 

They even claimed that the left 
wing leader Peadar O’Donnell 
“studied church burning in Mos- 
cow!” 


Hysteria 


Peter O’Connor was not afraid to 
stand up to this hysteria. 

After the Spanish Civil War, a 
handful of the Connolly Column 
marched from the railway station in 
Waterford to the local hall of the 
Cumman na mBan. 

They were greeted by 50 people in 
the town. 

Today Peter is still an active so- 
cialists. 

After the recent confrontation in 
Hillview between the local people 
and the Gardaí who tried to protect 
scabs who were turning off their 
water, Peter turned up to the local 
Socialist Worker public meeting and 
joined the organisation. 

He explained why. 

“I used to come to the meetings 
and know the members. 

“They’re a great crowd, in touch 
with the people. 

“If you lose contact with the peo- 
ple then you’re nothing. That was the 
mistake of the Soviet Union, they 
became too elitist”. 

“The opportunities for socialists in 
Ireland today are enormous, I wish 
I was twenty years old again”, 


THE LOYALIST ceasefire announced last month 
was received with much jubilation by politicians 
and media. x Tai 

Coming on the back of the nationalist ceasefire the 
claims of a permanent end to violence and new era 
of stability and peace have filled the tabloids and TV 
bulletins. 

Socialist Worker spoke to Protestant workers about 
the feeling on the ground. 
William—who worked for 11 
years in Harland and Wolff— 
described the relationship be- 
tween ordinary Protestants and 

the loyalist paramilitaries. 
“Where Protestants supported 

the UDA it was mainly as a de- 

fence force against criminals and 


ceasefire. 

“Now the lame excuse as de- 
fenders has gone they have been 
forced to call a ceasefire.” 

The ceasefire has generated 
much optimism on the Falis and 
Shankill, William who welcomes 
the ceasefire qualified his opti- 
mism. 

“When I joined Harland & 
Wolff straight from school in 
1981 there were 7,000 workers, 
now there’s 2,000. 

“Its the same all over North- 


“But if you look at the areas 
where support was highest—the 
Lower Shankill, the 
Newtownards Road—the social 
deprivation played a large part.” 


Even so most ordinary Protes- era Ireland—Sirroccas, Shorts, 
tants welcomed the loyalist Mackies all have shed jobs. Most 
ceasefire. of the big industries have gone. 


The jobs in security will go if 


i 1 d livi 
Dave, unemployed and living Meye not needed. 


on a working class loyalist estate 


explained why the loyalist para- “Clinton, Major & Reynolds 

militaries had called a ceasefire. talk about spending a few hun- 
“Loyalist violence is based on dred million here. Bs 

thuggery and bigotry... nothing ‘But even with the British sub- 


but the shooting of innocent Sidy of £3 billion the place is a 


Catholics. mess with over 15% unemploy- 
“However like the bigots in ment”, adds John. 
South A frica they have used bru- 


When Margaret Wroht was kille 
a loyali: >f drii 1% f if club there 
tremendous ba 
Prote Tiie 


Tin 


tal killings to extract concessions 
in a process that threatens their 
hold in Protestant areas.” 

John, a shop steward in ‘an 
electronics plant agreed: 

“People saw the loyalist para- 
militaries as defenders but still 
lived in fear of them. 

“They ’ve called a ceasefire not 
just because the position about 
the Union has been clarified but 
also because of pressure from the 
Protestant community. 


UKE, a teacher in a 
Protestant school 
hought the 
Margaret Wright killing 


E optimism about 
the “peace divi- 
dend”—the idea that 


more jobs will become 
available through tour- 
ism and investment—is 
not shared by Brian, a 
student at Queens from 
East Belfast. 

“The peace dividend means 
nothing for the 350 Shorts 
workers laid off this week or the 
postal workers who face the 
Gols after privatisation. 

“The £3 billion subsidy th 
British Government give to the 
security forces and related indus- 


earlier this year illus- ty was used to defeat the Repub- 

trated the pressures. lican movement and not to cre- 
“When Margaret Wright was ĉte jobs. : 

killed in a loyalist drinking club job losses in Rosyth in 


Scotland and Swan Hunter in 
Newcastle shows what we’ve got 
to look forward to. 


there was a tremendous back- 


lash from ordinary Protestants 
to tear the place down. 


f : “The peace dividend is a 
we leyals Eanes word er patne, Io go 
“That was before the IRA O ge noes the Big Mac 


the Ti 
„Brian talked about Catholic 


‘There has been ‘formal’ talk 
of equality—but the reality is the 


BS show there has been 
improvement si 

ee of Stormont.” pt 

l uke agreed. 

“The Unionist politicians like 
to talk about the pendulum 
Swinging so that Protestants are 
now the ones without the jobs. 


s is nothing but an attem 
to tap into the anger and bitter 
ness that working class Protes- 


T L EA abs 
e way forward: young Protestant a" 


Ories’ Criminal justice Bill 


c 
tants feel over the e 
level of unemploy" iic 
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sitting down Wilh get 
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tion.” 


T- Conditions in“the:shipyard like 
every other workplace added to 
the mood. 

“In the yard you were fighting 
against the management all the 
time—so you can’t afford to fight 
each other. 


LL. 
rs unite to fight 


“They, the bosses, would pull 


every trick to keep down wages. 


“Nowadays its hard enough to 
get a job, no worker wants to see 
someone out of work cos of their 
religion.” 

Dave mentioned the contradic- 
tions that exist on his estate. 

“There’s no altemative being 
presented to the majority in this 
area. 


John carned,on the theme 
“The ending of the armed 
struggle opens up opportunities. 
“Yes sectarianism will still be 
there but this can be undermined 
as workers are pushed into fight- 
ing for conditions and pay. 
“This summer saw massive 
discontent over pay with battles 
at Montupet, the Timberyards 
and various other workplaces. 
“But fights are bubbling all 
around now whether its nurses, 
civil servants and postal work- 
ers—the discontent is real.” 
There have been small dem- 
onstrations over police oppres- 
sion mainly in nationalist areas. 


“Unionists can’t say its the IRA's 
fault whenever people mention 
job losses or living a hard life. 

“Ht is clear | am not r-or and 
unemployed because of the 
IRA.” 


“People have political day-to- 
day views on unemployment and 
bad housing. 

“Their anger is definitely di- 
rected towards the Tories but still 
vote for the Unionists who bail 
out Major over things like VAT 
on fuel. 

“Obviously the nationalist par- 
ties cut little ice. Why should a 
United Ireland appeal to Protes- 
tants?” 

Sonya, a student at a Protes- 
tant school added: 

“You can be anti-Tory but Un- 
ionist cos there’s no real choice. 

“On the ground there is a 
chance that people won't feel the 
obligation to involve themselves 
in sectarian politics.” 


BR OTH Brian and 
Dave felt that the 
ceasefire would 
expose the Unionist poli- 
ticians. 


Said Dave: “Unionists can’t 
say its the IRA's fault whenever 
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S the anger boils 

over and workers 

take on the bosses 
and Tories it will be 
easier to make the argu- 
ment to Protestants that 
the repressive legislation 
and the troops only keep 
both sections of the class 
down. 

John was dismissive of the 
idea of a Loyalist workers’ 
party but thought that a Labour 
Party could see a growth. 

“A Loyalist workers’ party 
would be severely limited. 

“Either they would end up 
like the DUP who spend 90% 
òf the time, talking about the 
safety of the union, the rest they 
talk about working class issues. 

“Or they would likely face a 
situation where to make any im- 
pression they would have to ap- 
peal to both sides of the class. 

“In a situation like Britain 
where people want to fight 
back, if the Labour Party and 
unions fought and responded to 
the mood we would see mag- 
nificent victories. 

“The fact that the Labour 
Party backs things like the CJB 
and isolated themselves from 
rail workers shows how a tra- 
ditional Labour Party would act 
here. 

“What is needed is a Social- 
ist Party that fights for workers 
interests and not afraid to men- 
tion the war—the class strug- 
gle and which side it is on.” 


Can there be a 
Loyalist 
workers party? 


WHEN Eddie Kinnear, a community worker on the Shankill, 
phoned Radio Ulster’s Talkback programme to advocate 
the need for a loyalist working class-party the response 
was phenomenal. Talkback had more calls on the subject 
than on any other in its history. ~~ 

Protestant workers are right to feel they have nothing in common 
with the middle class Unionist parties. The Unionists have never de- 
fended the interests of many of the people who voted for them. 

All working class people in Northern Ireland are poorer because of 
the support the Unionists have given John Major’s Tories in parliament. 

Major wouldn't have been able to sack the miners or put VAT on fuel 
without Unionist support. - 

Two parties, the Progressive Unionist Party and the Ulster Demo- 
cratic Party, already claim to speak for working class unionists and to 
reject the ‘fur-coat brigade’. They certainly speak for loyalist gunmen, it 
was the PUP and UDP which held the press conference to announce 
the loyalist ceasefire. 


Bigots 


But the vast majority of Protestant workers see these parties and the 
UVF and UDA as sectarian bigots. 

They murdered random Catholics as a political weapon. They at- 
tacked Protestant men and women who formed relationships with their 
Catholic counterparts. 

When pressed, it becomes clear that what many people want is a 
more credible, more community based version of the Northem Ireland 
Labour Party (NILP). One that is ‘strong on the Union’ and still repre- 
sents working class interests. 

But this won't work. First, all Labour Parties promise improved living 
Standards for workers but want to do this within the confines of the 
capitalist system. 

In Northern Ireland, half the manufacturing workforce has disappeared. 
over past decades. Capitalism has brought only brought poverty and 
misery. 

Anyone who tries to make capitalism work today will have to tell the 
workers of the North to accept lower ‘competitive wages’ than those 
offered in the already low wage economies of Britain and Ireland. The 
experience of the Labour Party in the South has shown that this can 
only be done by attacking their own supporters. 

The second reason why a new, improved NILP couldn't represent 
the interests of Protestant workers is very simple: there is no way of 
advancing the interests of Protestant or Catholic workers without also 
advancing the interests of their fellow workers from the other religion. 
Either atl our boats rise together, or we ail lose out. 


Low wages 


Just as men’s wages are driven down by the low wages women are 
paid, Protestant workers suffer as a result of discrimination against 
Catholics. y 

While the average household income of Protestant families is higher 
than that for Catholics, overall household incomes in the North are 
over twenty percent lower than those in Britain. 

In other words, any party which seeks to represent the interests of 
Protestant workers.must also represent the. Catholic working-class.*=:(® 

And you cannot do that by being ‘strong on the Union’. Every organi- 
satih that has done that ends up justifying oppression against Catho- 
_ The old Northem Ireland Labour Party never condemned the shoot- 
ing of 14 Catholics by the Parachute regiment in Derry on Bloody Sun- 
day—lest this implied a whiff of disloyalty. 

They even refused to support calls for ‘one man, one vote’ at the 
Start of the Troubles in 1969. 

This happens inevitably because those who form a Labour Party 
vlad supports the union, identify with the British state and its institu- 

They see, or come to see, the RUC and the British Army as part of 
their side. When they are under attack, they cover for them. This puts 
them on a different side to Catholic workers who are right to fight back 
against harassment and sectarianism. 

What is needed in is a working class party which faces up to the 
reality of the situation: that the whole state Northern state was founded 
on discrimination and exclusion of disloyal Catholics. 

The only way we will advance is by uniting Protestant and Catholic 
workers against that state. 

That will mean fighting for a change on the whole island. No sensible 
socialist could advocate a fight against the Northem state oray to ac- 
cept the church ridden institutions of the South. 

nly a party that consistently stands up to sectarianism and big- 
otry—and that means one that opposes both rotten states on this is- 
land—offers a real prospect for change. 


What did 


James 


Connolly - 


really 
stand for? 


THE NAME of James Connolly can be seen 


and heard all over Ireland. Not only 


are 


streets, stations and hospitals named after 
him, but various political traditions claim 


him for themselves. 

Nationalists have al- 
ways made him out to be 
ore of Ireland's long list of 
national heroes. 

he Labour Party and 
uaion legders claim.to 
stand in Connolly’s tradi- 
tion. 

But neither of these 
claims are true. James 
Connolly was a revolu- 
tionary socialist. 

Connolly was born in 
1869 in the slums of Edin- 
burgh. 

After working in a series 
of dead end jobs, eco- 
nomic necessity forced 
him to join the British 
Army at the age of four- 
teen. 

He served seven years, 


REPUBLICANS 


claimed that Connolly 
| wanted to unite nationalists 
Í against British colonialism - 
before starting the fight for 
socialism. Nothing could be 
further from the fruth. 
"The cry for a ‘anion of 
classes’ Is In reality an bald 
ous move on the part of our Irish 
master class fo have the pow- 
ers of government transiosred 
from the hands of the English 
capitalist government into the 
hands of an Irish capitalist gov- 
emment and to pave the way for 
this change by inducing the 
Irish worker to abandon all 


hopes of bettering his position,” 


Connolly wrote. 


mostly in Ireland, before 
deserting and returning to 
Scotland. 

He immediately took an 
active part in the socialist 
movement He- stood in a 
local election in 1894, but 
without any illusions that 
elections could change 
things. 


Disturber 


“The election of a so- 
cialist to any public body,” 
he wrote, “is only valuable 
in so far as it is the return 
of a disturber of the politi- 
cal peace.” 

That is a lesson that the 
Labour Party forgot a long 
time ago, if they ever learnt 


have 
‘national un 


Green oF 


He Know well that “the ery of 


it in the first place. 

In 1896 Connolly came 
to Ireland and set up the 
Irish Socialist Republican 
Party. 

This was not a party that 
waited for independence 
before beginning the fight 
for socialism. 

Tt boldly said that the 
overthrow of the British 
empite was a:job tharonly 
the working class could 
carry out as part of the 
fight for our own class 
freedom, for a workers’ re- 
public. 

In 1900 Millerand, a 
leader of France’s Labour 
party, entered a partner- 
ship government” with the 
right wing. 

Some socialists were re- 
luctant to attack him but 
Connolly openly con- 
demned him, as did his fel- 
low revolutionaries Vlad- 


paralyses the 


hand of the friend of progress 
and forbids open warfare - 
against the kish oppressor ard 
reactionist who shot 

? range ilag," 


In 1916, Connally linked up 
with the revokutiona 
ists of the IRB to sirike a blow - 

ainst British colonialism. Brit- 
aln was the leading supe et 
of the day. Connolly belleved 
that a blow ihat was struck in 
lis backyard would encourage 
others across tha world to rise 
op against war and imperialism. 


s behind 


national- must, 


imir Lenin in Russia and 
Rosa Luxemburg in Ger- 
many. 
Connolly made clear at 
this time that socialism 
had nothing to do with 
politicians handing down 
reforms to the rest of us: 

“Socialism properly im- 
plies above all things the 
cooperative contro] by the 
workers of the macninery 
of production.” 

Real socialism could 
only come from below. 

Between 1903 and 1910 
Connolly worked in 
America, where he was in- 
volved with the Industrial 
Workers of the World, a 
mass union that united 
thousands of workers— 
black and white, men and 
women, skilled and un- 
skilled. 

It had little time for ne- 
gotiations and labour 


‘But even then he advised his 
followers to hold onto thelr 


class must emancipate itself, 
-and in emancipating itself it 
t perforca, free iiss yi 
Today, nop 
ance will get rid of partition and 
the sectarian state of Norifiern: 
Ireland. in tie words ot Jamas 
Connolly, “Only the trish work- 
ing class remain as ihe incor. 
rupilble inheritors of the fight tor 
froedom In Ireland.” 


no pan-nationalist alll. | 


courts. Its motto, “Solidar- 
ity Forever”, summed up 
its commitment to beating 
the bosses through strug- 
gle. 

On his retum to Ireland 
Connolly’s classic book 
Labour in Irish History 
was published. 

It is a brilliant account 
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By Aindrias O Cathasaigh 


“The Dublin fight,” he 
wrote, “is more than a 
trade union fight; it is a 
great class struggle” and it 
had to be fought with class 
struggle methods. 

The Dublin workers 
paid no heed to laws and 
contracts, openly appeal- 
ing for international soli- 


_ “The election of a socialist 
_ to any public body,” he 
_ wrote, “is only valuable in 
_S0 far as it is the return of 
a disturber of the political 
peace. — 


of the suffering and strug- 
gles of working people 
through the years and of 
the repeated betrayals of 
the middle class national- 
ist leaders. 

Connolly worked as a 
trade unionist in Belfast at 
a time when the Unionists 
were whipping up vicious 
sectarian prejudice. 

Catholics, socialists and 
supporters of home rule 
wer forcibly dsiven.out of 

jobs in the shipyards by 
Orange mobs. 

But Connolly stood 
firm. He insisted that a 
united fightback by Catho- 
lic and Protestant workers 
could defeat the sectarian 
vultures. 

Connolly's involvement 
in the Dublin Lock-out in 
1913 was a fine example 
of socialist strike leader- 
ship. 

When the bosses 
launched their all-out at- 
tack on the transport work- 
ers’ union Connolly, to- 
gether with James Larkin, 
didn’t go through the usual 
legal channels. 

They fought fire with 
fire. 

At the start of the strug- 
gle he was imprisoned and 
only released after a week- 
long hunger strike. 


darity - and getting it. 

Connolly fiercely op- 
posed the British proposal 
to partition Ireland and set 
up a sectarian state in the 
North. 

The scheme, he said, 
“would mean a carnival of 
reaction both North and 
South, would set back the 
wheels of progress and 
would destroy the oncom- 
ing unity of the Irish labour 
movement.” 

But he was quite clear 
that the working class was 
the force that could defeat 
partition: 

“To it Labour should 
give the bitterest opposi- 
tion, against it Labour in 
Ulster should fight even to 
the death, if necessary.” 

Connolly stood against 
the world war that broke 
out in 1914, “... the most 
fearful crime of the centu- 
ries. 

In it the working class 
are to be sacrificed [so] 
that a small clique of rul- 
ers and armament workers 
may sate their lust for 
power and their greed for 
wealth”. 

The answer, he said, 
was that “the working 
class of Europe, rather 
than slaughter each other 
for the benefit of kings and 


financiers... erect barri- 
cades all over Europe” and 
fight for “the final de- 
thronement of the vulture 
classes that rule and rob 
the world”. 

He believed that “the 
signal of war ought also to 
have been the signal for 
rebellion”. 

But not only . did 
Connolly cowdernn’ the 
war: he condemned the la- 
bour leaders who sold out 
and supported it. 

Workers should stand 
together across the world 
instead of fighting for their 
own ruling classes. As far 
as Connolly was con- 
cerned, “the socialist of 
another country is a fellow 
patriot, as the capitalist of 
my own country is a natu- 
ral enemy.” 

Connolly continued the 
fight against the bosses, 
against the British empire, 
against the war. 

In Easter 1916 he led the 
forces of the uprising 
against British rule. 

After his caprure he was 
executed by a British fir- 
ing squad, strapped to a 
chai¢-because of-his,severe 
wounds. 

But the life, work and 
writings of James Con- 
nolly still provide an ex- 
ample for today’s strug- 
gles. 

His fight for socialism 
from below, instead of 
leaving it to politicians; his 
belief in real trade union 
fightback, rather than con- 
ciliation; his conviction 
that the working class, 
north and south, Catholic 
and Protestant, have to 
unite to fight against our 
rulers—all these are just as 
relevant today, years after 
Connolly's execution. 

In a world facing des- 
perate crisis, with the 
growth of famine, of war, 
of fascism, Connolly’s vi- 
sion of the workers’ repub- 
lic is needed now more 
than ever. 


Branches of the SWM meet aroun 


Belfast Dublin North Central 
Meets every Tuesday Meets ev 


8pm See SW sellers for 8pm Cannes Wednesday 


details or contact Parnell oe a 
national office Dublin Phibsboro 
ad Meets every Thursda 
8pm The Hut 3 
Meets every Thursday  Phibsb ' 
8pm Anchor Inn, Soro 
Georges Quay ie South Central 
Derry eets every Thursday 
8pm Trini 
Meets every Tuesday St ity Inn Pearse 
eae Dublin Southside 
Dublin Drimnagh Bon Cas, Wednesday 


Meets every Tuestiay, Wexford St 


upstairs Halfway House, : 
Walkinstown Rd. Tallaght/Clondalkin 


Meets every other Mon 


on ln Clondalkin Purty Loft. 
contact National number 
for details Maynooth 
For details of time and 
Dundalk venue write to the SWM 


aS By Tuesday at 
-00pm in the Century Bar 
in Roden Place X vemo 


Dun Laoghaire 
Meets every Tuesday, 


8.15pm upstairs in the 


national address 


Meets every Thursday 
aon ATGWU Hall, Keyser 
t. 


To contact the SWM in Athlone, Bray, 
Coleraine, Cookstown, Drogheda, Galway, 
Kilkenny, Limerick & Athy, write te SWM 


PO Box t648, Dublin 8; Phone (01) 872 
2682 or PO Box 103 Belfast 15 2AB 


Socialist Worker presents a weekend forum of polit 


11-13th Nov in Ormond Multi-Media Centre, Ormond Q 


6:50 - 7:43 


Do our genes govern cur behaviour 


Paul O'Brien 


‘esistance 


RALLY - Building the 5 
8:00 = G:30 TEAM Shop Steward, Waterford Anti Water 


Charges Campaigner, Kieran Allen (SWM) 


ooe e S N EAS EEE Ze "Ja? PL a | ae eee aan soe 
zA a : -a revolution in Europe? — Is music turning radical? : 
| 10:00 - 17:15 ine tere specter = Eamonn McCann & Joe Carolan 
? The fight for womens rights in ireland 
17;45 - 7:00 Marnie Holborow & Ger Tuohy 
Trotsky’s fight against Stalin Who are the Irish ruling class? Engels and the origin of the family 
2:00 - 3:15 Richard Boyd Barrett Mary Smith Jonathan Pratschke 
Health & Capitalism - the sickness in Marxism and Art 
the system Dr Peadar O'Grady Simon Basketter 


DEBATE: After the IRA ceasefire what next? 
5:45 - 5:00 Eamonn McCann & Sinn Fein speaker 
; Do all revolutions lead to tyranny? Loyalist violence - can it be stopped? 


Lenin, the Party and the Working class 
Kieran Allen 


How do we save the Environment? 
Conor Kostick & Green Party Speaker 


| The Holocaust: Could the Nazis do it 
| 2320-245 again?: Pat Stack 
UILDING A REVOLUTIONARY 


PARTY IN THE 90’S 


RALLY: B 
| $00-5:00 
VENUE: ie 
Marxism 94 will take place in the Ormond Multi-Media 


Centre, Ormond Quay, (Near Capel Street Bridge) Dub- 
lin from the Friday 11th to Sunday13th November. 
FOOD: p 
Food and refreshments will be available throughout the 
_ weekend 
TICKETS: wih 
Tickets cost £6 waged, £3 unemployed/ students and a 
pecial school-students price of £2. 
\CCOMMODATION: . 
1 can be put up for the weekend with members of the 
cialist Workers Movement if required. 


Please let us know of any special requirements. 7 


CHILDCARE: 


I 
A free creche will be available for the weekend. All g Studentunemployed O 
childcare places must be booked in advance. 


ENTERTAINMENT: 
Bar, music and entertainment on Friday and Saturday 


BOOKMARKS: 


We will have one of the largest selections of socialist 
books in Ireland on sale at Marxism. 


For more details phone us at 


Catherine Curran 


Is there a national Identity? 
Goretti Horgan 


Cathy Bergin 


How socialists would run a strike 
Brid Smith 


Grace McCarney | 


Į age group 


(01) 872 2682 
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A JOIN US! | 


If you would like to join the SWM or receive 
more details, send this slip to: 

SWM, PO Box 1648, Dublin 8, Tel: (01) 872 
2682 or PO Box 103 Belfast 15 2AB 


| 
; 


m a a te a a a M a a a a a a ‘a a e 


James Connolly: Al Goode 


Africa In Crisis: Is there hope amidst the horror? is religion the opium of the people? 


Kevin Wingfield 


How do we stop violence against women? The Politics of the SWM 


Mamie Holborow 


Is there an altemative to the market? 


Booking form 


TERORePenennaaenesusauneeananens Dae euas ests eas eeeetDan eas eEaDAGEENSERELOS SOIR ENGNS EST EN DESH HELE BERD EASE 


Į Do you want us to arrange accomodation for you? 
Any special requirements: 


ReeneaeersceasreneusseesvaLenGsOGabessesaveneuceverranseenecsasiner eels eeeeeneanseeteantnnensany sess ranseeas 


7 Do you require creche facilities? 


Yes O No Q 
If you require creche facilities please state the number of children in each 


I Up to 18 months__ 18 months to 5 years. 5 years and older___ 


I | require tickets and enclose the sum of £ _ 
_ T (Make cheques and postal orders payable to Marxism 94) 
|| Please reetum this form together with a cheque or postal to: 
LManism 94, PO Box 1 
ee oe ee 


} 
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ON 30 April 1975 the North Vietnamese Army 
(NLF) entered Saigon. The US, the world’s 
greatest superpower had been beaten by a 
peasant army. 

The NLF's victory was celebrated by the left throughout the 
world because it allowed the Vietnamese to determine their own 
fate. 

It also created a “Viemam syndrome” which made the US 
wary of foreign invasions for over a decade and a half. 

Bae Ninh joined the 27th Youth Brigade of the NLF at the age 
of seventeen. 

Othe Sve hundred who went to war with the brigade in 1969 

of ten who survived. 

first novel The Sorrow of War, has been a huge best seller 
in Viemam and has gone through five English editions in the last 

t year. 

` Even the best American accounts of the war portray the Viet- 

mamese as “Charlie”, “Gooks™ or “VC”. 

This is the first opportunity for most Westerners to see the 
North Victnamese as human beings, experience the camarade- 
| Me between Bao Ninh and his mates such as “Lifty Thinh“ and 
| Cao and hear their reasons for fighting against the US-backed 
dictatorship in South Vienam. 


‘Collateral Damage’ 


Bao Ninh’s book demonstrates thar there is no such thing as 
“collateral damage” despite what the US military says. 

a 1970 an American patrol entered the tiny village of My 

By the time they left four hours later they had slaughtered 
four hundred unarmed civilians, after raping the women of the 
village, 

More than two million Vietnamese died during the war. Nearly 
one miler were interned by the Americans in concentration 
camps. known as “collection areas”. 

Tre Sorrew of War was writen by a man who has witnessed 
the obscenities he describes. 

This is a beautiful haunting book. It stands alongside the great- 
est war novel of the century, Remarque’s All Quiet on the West- 
err: Front. 

The Sctrow of War should be read by all those journalists 
who peddie Bill Clinton’s lies about the “democratic” invasions 
of Panama Iraaang Haiti Perhaps then. they might, he shamed 
into telling the muth. 

Perhaps. DJOHN SERGE 
E Bao Ninh, The Sorrow of War, Secker & Warburg, £9.45 


PADDY O’Gorman 


LADYBIRD Lady- 
bird is the story of 
a real woman 
whose children 
were taken from 
her by the Social 
Services. 

Apart from the names 
this is as good a docu- 
mentary as you'll get 
about life as a single 
mother in Tory Britain 
today. 

Ken LLoach’s latest 
film tells the story of 
Maggie, a woman with 
plenty of problems and 
very little control over 
her own life. 

The British Social Serv- 
ice’s idea of a solution is 
to trample her into the 
ground a bit further by tak- 
ing her children away 
from her. 


Adoption 


Sean, the eldest, is listed 
for adoption when Maggie 
returns from a Karaoke 
night to find the house on 
fire 


Her kids are in hospital 
after being rescued from 
their locked bedroom. 

She loses the other three 
children when she refuses 
to go live in a Social Serv- 
ices-run Family Centre. 

By the time she gives 
birth to her sixth child she 
is branded such a monster 
that the baby is taken di- 
rectly from her in the hos- 

*: pital. 

It does not matter that 
Maggie has found a new 
flat together with the ba- 
by’s father, Jorge, who 


helps her to steer clear of 
total breakdown. 

But Jorge, who bought 
the baby's suits from his 
first pitiful wage packet, is 
an illegal Peruvian immi- 
grant. 

While the judge declares 
Maggie unfit for mother- 
hood, Jorge is served with 
his deportation order out- 
side the courtroom doors. 

The end? Go and see for 
yourself. 

As Ken Loach said: “It’s 
one of these-stories where. 
it’s very hard to smile too 
much”. 


Custody 


The film smashes right 
through the idea of clean- 
cut, black-and-white cus- 
tody cases where the good 
social services take a child 
away from a parent too 
unbothered to look after 
him or her. 


In Loach’s view social 
workers have two func- 
tions. 


They “help people in 
need and they sweep up the 
crumbs”, patching up “the 
worst excesses of a market 
economy”. 


We didn’t want to be part 
of the right-wing attack on 
the social services”, he 
said, adding that they need 
more money and resources, 
not less. 


But they wanted to tell 
the story from Maggie’s 
pointefview, 


Thankfully Loach’s 
films always are political. 


As bitter a story as “La- 


has brought the 
voices of ordinary 
people to radio lis- 
teners for the last 
five years. 


He travels around the 
country with his tape re- 
corder, talking to people 
in dole queues, outside 
pawn shops, courts and 
prisons. 

He meets unemployed 
zesde, Travellers, drug 
addicts, criminals and 
oroctitutes. 

His radio programme, 
Guaueing for a Living, 
idy estoses the hor- 
rors of the capitalist sys- 
tem as it impacts on ordi- 
nary ppo. 

He has just brought out 
a new book telling about 
his own life and those he 
has talked to for his radio 
programms. 


When interviewed by 
Socialist Worker, Paddy 
O'Gorman was forthcom- 
ing about himself, his be- 
liefs and attitudes. 

He was a member of 
the Labour Party in Brit- 
ain and campaigned for 
Peter Tatchell in 1983. 


Obviously someone who 
is motivated by a belief in 
social justice, he de- 
scribes his broadcasting 
philosophy as one which 
“seeks to get past the 
usual power structures”. 

This explains the for- 
mat of his programme. 

He bypasses official 
spokespersons to get to 
the people who are af- 
fected on the ground. 

He adopts a critical at- 
titude towards social 
workers believing that 
they exhibit “very protec- 
tive attitudes towards the 
poor “. 

He denounces the atti- 
tude that the poor are in- 
capable of speaking for 
themselves”. 


Disdain 


He explains his disdain 
for community spokes 
persons: 

“| avoid tham: more of- 
fen than not they are self- 
appointed and pushing a 
politicized line.” 

For O'Gorman, the 
queue is “a great barom- 
ater of how important one 
is considered to be”. 


He points out that Trav- 
ellers’ queues for dole 
payments move slowest 
of all. 

In the course of making 
his programme he has 
been surprised by the 
number of people in this 
country who are illiterate. 

it is quite common to 
encounter bright, articu- 
late people in their twen- 
ties and thirties who can’t 
fill in social welfare forms. 


Poverty 


According to 
O'Gorman, “the roots of 
drug addiction, crime, sin- 
gle parenthood etc lie in 
poverty and unemploy- 
ment”. 

He is certain that if 
there were more jobs 
there would be fewer un- 
married mothers. 

With regard to crime, 
he agrees that it is appall- 
ing to see working class 
people serving sentences 
for shoplifting while cor- 
ruption and illegal activi- 
ties go unpunished at the 
other end of society. 

He believes that this re- 
flects the fact that the 


poor don’t count politi- 
cally. 

He notes that “when an 
issue like mortgage relief 
comes up the middle 
class are able to make 
their influence felt”. 


Change 


The unemployed won't 
cause political change by 
themselves, in 
O’Gorman's view, as the’ 
are “politically very wea 
and sometimes exhibit a 
tendency to look for per- 
sonal solutions tot he 
problems faced”. 

He agrees with Mike 
Allen of the INOU that to 
win change they will have 
to form an alliance with 
those in work. 

In terms of his own poli- 
tics, he describes himself 
as having “no strong party 
political feelings”. 

He is emphatic, how- 
ever, that “a major shift of 
resources to working 
class people is required in 
Irish society” as the onl 
way to alleviate the suf- 
fering he sees every day. 

In the meantime he will 
continue to make his pro- 
gramme and give a voice 
to the voiceless. 

DEIRDRE CRONIN 


dybird Ladybird” may be it 
hammers home the point 
that the courts are state in- 
Stitutions intent on blaming 
the Maggies of this world 
for the mess they're in, 
only to leave them to clear 
it up on their own. 


vateers from: 


rthern 


“The 36th Ulster Divi- plep, 
Son was naw ap of vole. 
0 


Jenny Williams reviews Ken Loach’s latest film 


Ladybird, Ladybt 


But first they have to be 
fined, humiliated, torn 
from their kids or sent to 
prison for nicking twenty 
pound’s worth of food af- 
ter the dole money runs 
out. 

A sick society, and 


Loach’s characters are in 
the thick of it. 

Loach's films underline 
the resilitnes of the work 
ing class, its resistance and 
solidarity, at a time when 
resistance and solidarity 
are urgently needed. 


OE ee 
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THE decision of 

workers in the mis- 

sile division to walk 
out after the an- 
mouncement of over 
350 redundancies 
jast week is the best 
example of how to 
fight to maintain jobs 
at Shorts. 

Shorts have a cheek! 

Four years after privatisa- 
tion and the promise of 
“mer jobs for Belfast” there 
has been over a thousand re- 
dundancies, with pay cuts, 
loss of bonus and short time 
working for many others. 

To top all this off, Shorts 
directors have awarded 
themselves one hundred 
percent pay increases for 
performance! 

Brian Corland’s salary has 
doubled to around £300,000 
per year, with questions to be 
asked about the one billion 
in government grants to be 
acconnted for 

These are the issues the 
trade unions should address 
in Shorts. 

An organised fightback 
with strike action over re- 
dundancies could give con- 
fidence to other groups of 

-wairs arder threat; bat 
more than that it would wn- 
dercut the bigots and 
sectarians who seek to divide 


us. 

It was complete hypocrisy 
of Peter Robinson to com- 
plain of job losses in Shorts. 

This man and his party 
have done their best to drive 
a wedge between workers by 
calling for a vetting system 
to be imposed on Catholic 
workers. 

It is only by uniting as 
Workers that we can success- 
fully take on and defeat the 
bosses. 

Workers at Shorts have 
fey of engineering skills. 

stead of producing mis- 
siles they could be making 
wheeichairs or hospital 
tazipment. 

The Tories-and the bosses 
of Shorts chodld be made to 
fay the cost of redeploy- 
xerit. 


WORKERS at 
GPT in Bally- 
nahinch won 


an increase of 4 per 
cent on basic pay 
last month. 

They rejected by a two 
to one majority the com- 
pany’s offer of perform- 
ance related pay. 

The company’s offer 
would have meant that 
lower paid workers 
wouldn’t get an Increase 
and higher paid workers 
would have got only bonus 
Increases. 

The 250 workers, 80 per 
cent of whom are women, 
were In the process of 
ballotting on strike action 
before the company made 
an across the board offer 
on the basic rate. 


They are ordering them 
to leave their own depots 
and move into parks and 
libraries. 

This will be the start of 
new affacks on- their 
wages atid conditions. 

Tradesmen will also be 
left without helpers or will 
be forced to go looking for 
a General Operative who 
may be attending 5 or 6 
tradesmen at the same 
time. 


‘Efficiency’ 


This is the Corpora- 
tion's hatchetman Beatty's 
idea of effeciency 

Craft Unions have al- 
ready refused to negotiate 
Photo: JONATHON PRATSCHKE 


Dublin Corpo 
workers face 
Beatty’s attacks 


DUBLIN Corporation are claiming that there 
are too many General Operatives in the 
Housing Maintenance department. 


productivity agreements 
and are demanding the 
analogue payment with no 
strings attached. 

Beatty’s attempt to fur- 
ther increase the overbur- 
derrof work on G.O.’s and 
trades in the Housing 
Maintenance department 
must be stopped. 

All workers in the 
Housing Maintenance, 
G.O.’s and trades should 
refuse to allow the Corpo- 
ration to make any trans- 
fers without agreement. 

We should walk out in 
the event of anyone being 
victimised. 

If we stand united we 
can beat back Beatty’s 
plans. 


THE STAFF of Blooms Hotel in Temple Bar 
in Dublin issued strike notice after their 
demands were ignored by management 
for over two months. 


__ Management had refused to pay the 3 per cent 
increase agreed in the PESP three years ago. 
A leaflet produced by the workers states: 


who turn up at the hotel for appointments claim 
that the management told them nothing about the 
dispute. 


Confident 


The strikers believe Blooms are losing money 


Around the Colleges 


Waterford RTC ; 
AT THE start of term hundreds of students in the Wa- 
terford Regional Technical College found their courses 
had been transferred to the Good Shepherd, an old con- 
vent purchased by the College. 

The first students on site 


tained. 


But eGpport from thie 


‘publicists 
Not many have passed the pickets and others 


“We were “sold” by the Ryan Group of Hotels 
to Blooms Hotel in 1991 on the express condi- 
tion that our pay and conditions would be main- 


“They are breaking that agreement”. 
All sixty workers came out on strike and 
Blaoms responded by employing scab labour. 


‘ong. 


hand-over-fist and they are very confident that 


they will win. 


Nine out of ten bar delivery drivers turn back 
when they talk to them. 
One man on the picket line, Paul Oglesby told 


Socialist Worker. 


“We intentLto, stick it out. With morale as high 
as its there Sho reason we-cent Béatthent on 


this”. 


found an old building half 
of which was still accupied 
by nuns, lacking male toi- 
lets, a library, a shop, proper 
canteen facilities, proper 
classrooms, computer 
rooms, ‘disabled: accessvapd 
a students’ union office. 
Legal Studies 1 students 


ORKERS at 
TEAM have 
started to re- 


turn to work after a 
four month lock-out. 

They can hold their heads 
high because they saw off 
management attempts to mM- 
flict a wage cut and slash 
overtime rates. 

But they will also go back 
to conditions that are much 
worse than those at the start 

f the summer. 
f The pressure on TEAM 
workers was massive. — 

Their leaders were pillo- 
ried as ‘Airheads’ by The 
Star. } 

When they organised pro- 
tests at the airport they were 
condemned by a Bishop. 

In the end, the government 
put a gun to their head by 
threatening closure with the 
appointment of an Examiner 

Even so, hundreds of 
TEAM workers voted “no” to 
the deal in a second vote. 

They were right to fight to 
the last. 

Socialist Worker spoke to 
many of those active in the 
campaign about the lessons 
of their struggle. 


ERMOT 
pointed 
out that the 
new conditions 


meant “sticking my 
nose in the dirt. 

“I lost a job in the past for 
refusing to work half of what 
they’re demanding now.” 

Des agreed; “The LRC 
proposals mean that quality 
and safety of aircrafts will de- 
teriorate. 

“At the same time the ac- 
ceptance of the deal allows 
the government.to.push on 
with its attacks on workers in 
the rest of the semi-state sec- 
tor. 

“The same week that we 
were ending, we saw the plan 
for 2,000 redundancies at the 
ESB. There must be a hidden 
agenda.” 


ANY of the 
workers at 
TEAM did 


not start off as mili- 
tants, despite tne 
myths of the press. 

Most believed that there 
could be a partnership be- 
tween employers and cm- 
ployces. an 

They had been willing to 
make productivity conces- 
sions to the company. 

They were surprised by the 
force of the onslaught against 
them. 

As one workers put it, “it 
took us a long time to realise 
what we were up against. 


We were not just fighting 
the company but the statė in 
general” 

One of the shop stewards 
on the negotiating committee 
believes that “the problem 
was we put more militant ac- 
tion on the long finger. 

“We saw it as our trump 
card but we put it off, put it 
off, put it off...unti] it was too 
late to use it.” 

“If I could-do it again I 
would just have one or two 
of us doing the negotiations 
and the rest of us out rallying 
support.” 

Back in July a strong mood 
of solidarity was growing up 
in Dublin. 

Shop stewards from the 
ESB power station in 
Ringsend said workers there 
were prepared to strike in 
solidarity with TEAM work- 
ers. 


HE NBRU of 
fered to callon 
its members in 


CIE to participate in 
a day of action for 
TEAM. 

The failure to tum this soli- 
darity into action was a turn- 
ing point for the dispute. 

In August the Dublin 
Trades Council called a spe- 
cial mecting to discuss call- 
ing industrial action in sup- 
port of TEAM. 


But full time officials from 
SIPTU and other unions 
worked overnight to sabo- 
tage the efforts. 

They turned the meeting 
into a witch-hunt of socialists 
like those in SWM and 
claimed national group offic- 
ers of the unions would have 
to discuss the issue. 

In the end, they did abso- 
lutely nothing to build soli- 
darity with TEAM. - 


RR Denis 

Smyth, a lead 

ing member of 
the negotiating 
committee, the main 
lesson of the dis- 
pute is that “ICTU is 
misrepresenting the 
interest of its mem- 
bers. 

“You cannot place any 
trust in Trade Union officials, 
most of them let us down.” 

Some unions, like the 
ATGWU, the ESBOA and 
the TEEU, did more by way 
of offering moncy and verbal 
support. 

This was a great gesture of 
solidarity—but they could 
have done more. 

The ATGWU and the craft 
unions had hundreds of mem- 
bers in the ESB. 

But they never cam- 
paigned to bring these work- 


ers out in solidarity with 


This would have meant de- 
fying the ICTU and calling 
official action independently 
of them. 

Terry’s advice forESB and 
other semi-state workers fac- 
ing similar attacks is “to 
avoid being dictated to by the 
full time officials." 

“Keep your fingers on the 
shop, stewards, go to-all.the 
meetings." 

“And elect honourable 
people.” 


RRY also said 
“our strongest 
allies have 


been Socialist 
Worker. 

"That’s why I spoke at 
your meeting." 

“Of all the people I was 
truly glad of their support, it 
was the Socialist Workers. 

“This is a comment made 
by even the most conserva- 
tive guys. 

“They say that you were 
there for everything. 

“Your paper told the true 
story. 

“The rest are owned by the 
rich for the rich. 

“Your victory is that peo- 
ple who would have thought 
themselves middle class will 
look at socialism again.” 


refused to put up with this 
and held a strike. 

After a week the College 
backed down and the trans- 
fer of courses is now de- 
layed until better conditions 
are in place. 

Standing, up and insisting. 
on our rights is the only way 
to prevent college authori- 
ties treating us like cattle. 


POST GRADUATE stu- 
dents in Cork retumed to 
hear that many of their 
teaching hours were being 
cut. 

Many had come to de- 
pend on the meagre money 
they got for teaching to sur- 
vive. 

A well attended meeting 
of the student union decided 
that they should get organ- 
ised. Plans are now being 
drawn up for strike action. 


IRISH STEEL 


CONDITIONS at Irish 
Steel are dire since the 
return to work. 

A worker at the plant 
told Socialist Worker about 
what is happening. 

"We are being forced to 
work long hours for less 
pay. There is pandemo- 
nium at the moment be- 
cause of the pressure. We 
have a slogan at the fac- 
tory. It simply says ‘Wel- 
come to Hell’. 

“Because of the deterio- 
rating conditions, there 
are workers taking sick 
leave, which means that 
their opposite number 
must cover the shifts left 
vacant. 

"The jobs are becoming 
more unsafe. I am a mill 
worker which means 
cleaning up all the shit left 
behind. Our health and 
safety is becoming a ma- 
jor concern for us all. 
There is only so much we 
are prepared to take" 


IT IS TIME FOR 
STUDENTS TO 
TAKE TO THE 
STREETS AND 
START PROTEST- 
ING. 

E Student poverty 
and hardship has 
exploded in the last 
ten years. Mainte- 
nance grants have 
fallen in real terms. 

At the same time, 
fees have been raised 
by 172% since 1983; 
and are set to rise By 
£100 a year for the next 
5 years. 

E There is massive 
overcrowding in the 
collgese. 

Libraries and facili- 
ties are swamped, staff 
and equipment are 
scarce. 

Colleges cynically 
take in more students 
than they can gradu- 
ate, their priorities 
fixed on taking in more 
fees and reducing “unit 
costs”, 

E There is a vicious 
competetive system 
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that turns education 
into a rat race based on 
the points system and 
exams. 

And at the end of it 
all, there are few jobs. 

More and more stu- 
dents are having to do 
post-grad courses 
where they are paid a 
pittance by the au- 
thorities for teaching. 
E Unemployment ben- 
efit has been cut from 
students. 

They expect us now 
to emigrate in the sum- 
mer and take on jobs at 
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£2.50 an hour while we 
are studying. 

The old myth of stu- 
dents as middle class 
and financially com- 
fortable has disap- 
peared. 

Students, now more 
than ever, have more in 
common with workers 
already fighting this 
corrupt government. 

We should turn the 
big USI demonstration 
in November into the 
biggest display of an- 
ger that this govern- 
ment has ever seen. 


Dublin: November 17th 
Assemble 2.00pm Parnell Sq, 
Belfast: 20th November 


| STUDENTS have 


a'massive power 
to‘change society. 
Protests in the 
Sorbonne Univer- 


ii : sity intParis led to 
| thejgreat rebel- 
|. lion of May 1968. 


„Students were in- 


` si istrumental in ignit- 


FF GREED-STUDENT POVERTY 


ALBERT Reynolds knows how to live it up. 
He has got a £267 pay increase. 

This makes him one of most overpaid Prime 
Ministers in Europe. 

Since he has come into office, Reynolds has 
made 29 trips abroad. The total cost of these trips 
has been £250,000. 

Ten students have to live on a grants which are 
worth no more than Reynolds pay rise. 

According to USI, the average student needs 
£4,271 to live on for a year. 
acne maintence grant today amounts to only 

Reynolds and this Coalition should be told to 
give up on greed— and leave a little more for the 
workers and students of this country. 


g the Civil Rights 


Sein 
‘Movements in lre- 


land and America. 
In 1989, millions of 
students toppled the 
Eastern European 
dictatorships, and 
rose heroically in 
China. 
_ However, as the 
events inTianneman 
Square show, stu- 
dents on their own 
cannot win. 


Strength 


It is when they link 
with the muscle of 
radical workers, that 
they have the 
strength to win'their 
demands. 

Workers in TEAM 
can close down an 
airport. Workers in 
the ESB can cut the 


nation’s electricity. 
Ten million work- 
ers in France, May 
69, nearly carried off 
a revolution. 
Socialists argue 
for student-worker 
unity. The struggle 
for a better society 
is fought in the col- 
lege and the 
workplace, and 
when the struggles 
are united, we can. be 
unstoppable. 


Control 


Fees can be abol- 
ished, grants can be 
increased, decent 
childcare facilities, 
equipment and li- 
brary places, can be 
provided. 

But to win these 
demands, we have to 
take on the same 
system that throws 
thousands of people 
out of work, and 
gives a minority con- 
trol of our wealth. 

That is what the 
Socialist Workers are 
about. Join us and 
get involved in the 
fight. 


